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course, that we can imagine for the sake of imagining; and no
doubt there is a natural pleasure to be found in playful
indulgence of the imagination. But such is not the imagination
of which Coleridge is speaking; on the contrary, such activity
is productive of the artificial and is fancy,1 which is deliberately
trivial, though of course it may be a source of great delight.
What the imagination makes is the world to which the deepest
and most strenuous life of personality responds, and to which
it adapts itself in all its activities. It is only when it relaxes
from this task that it becomes indifferent to reality, and enjoys
itself in fancy. The works of fancy supply a release from the
serious business of living, a playful enjoyment of that to the
reality of which we are indifferent; the works of imagination,
on the contrary, compel a strong sense of the real world,
re-created at a new and unique level, and with a novel integra-
tive and imaginative pattern. This comprehensive imaginative
pattern may be but a background to the particular imaginative
prehension which is conveyed in the lyric; in the play or novel,
it finds a full expression, as a single prehension of the whole
of life, within which the poet has sought to "balance or
reconcile" all the opposite and discordant qualities which his
experience has brought with it.
It is not perhaps true to say that this generalization applies
to all poetry whatsoever. It may be that many lyrical poems
do not issue from an inclusive imaginative pattern which seeks
to manifest itself in a particular selected situation. It is not
necessary for our main argument to deny that frequently the
imagination is content to body forth a particular situation
entirely for its own sake. But more frequently, and certainly
in the case of the greater poets3 a total imaginative pattern,
originally perhaps vaguely felt, clarifies itself in the exploration
of a situation or plot which has been felt to be relevant to that
pattern. Such a unity, inclusive of the poet's imaginative
universe, seeks to crystallize itself, with varying degrees of
1 A gocyl example of fanciful writing is a stanza of Southwell's
quoted on p. 105.